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CONTRIBUTORS 


Peter Teigland, noted yokel and sometime horse whisperer, enjoys long walks on the beach with 
his metal detector, searching for the jewel of the nile and the statue of liberty. Goddamn hairy 
apes. : pisgahforest@mac.com 

Gaël Meagher, when he isn't indulging in-self-deprecating antics, gets pushed around on skis by 
his buddy Tone. "Go off this cliff. It's not too big." Gaél’s body hurts. : sickskier& gmail.com 

Paul Kremsky is the mayor of Chicago, Illinois (editors' note: not true). He was the first person 
ever to eat the belly-buster ice cream sunday at O’hulligan’s in Braintree, Massachussetts, and is 
confident that no man or woman will match his feat. : pkremsky@uchicago.edu 

Uzodinma Okehi, at worst, is still a believer and it is his humble hope that you might check out 
his book/survey/ comic, Sleep Tickles, out where comics are sold: Okehi@hotmail.com 

Joe Galván runs two zines and practically hitchhiked to school. His main inspirations are John 
Cage and new music, but he's also been known to have forays into the graphic arts and cinema. 
www.geocities.com/surfacing. soul : philomel2003@gmail.com. 

Chris Tucker is an artist in - can you guess where? - Montreal. www.tuckerdesigns.cjb.net : 
tucker_chrisa@yahoo.com 

Frank Barbara has worked every spare minute he’s had since he was ten. Now that he’s no 
longer working full time for “The Man” he looks forward to Saturday Morning Cartoons? 
www.musecube.com/ franx : frba778yahoo.com 

Jackson Lassiter grew up nearly feral in the hills of Wyoming, where he developed an apprecia- 
tion of the vagaries of Mother Nature and human nature. After completely misspending his 
formative years, he eventually found a release in writing. : jrinluck@verizon.net 

Paul A. Toth's second novel, Fishnet, will be published in July 2005. His first, Fizz, is available 
now. The third will also have a title beginning with "F". He doesn't know what this means but is 
now accepting donations for psychotherapy at www.tothworld.com : tothnews@aol.com 

ziggy cn enjoys electronic music and collects bottlecaps, polaroids, and shotglasses. she got her 
first camera when she was seven and nowadays she works out of her basement darkroom. her 
current goal is to live la vie bohemienne in new orleans. thirdiye.whiskey-rebellion.org : 
aburninggirl@whiskey-rebellion.org 

Michael Hunt throws together “Cosmic American Art”, and is a regular staple of Zeke’s Gallery. 
His sandblasting art technique is shared by his family sign-making company. 
www.cosmicamericanart.xbuild.com : cosmicamerican@hvc.rr.com 

Josh Feldman’s work mixes graphic design ideals of balance and form with imagery that evokes 
the technical or scientific. Each piece is a pure aesthetic exercise combined with the visualization 
of an imaginary object, dream-like and half-captured. josh@joshfeldman.com 

Danielle Roesch is an effort. She is a doer and a thinker. She’s a fighter and a lover. Ambitious to 
her last breath, so passionate sometimes she fears it is her curse. Danielle is the girl that laughs 
when she cries and has anxiety about ordering food over the phone. She is a Jack of all trades and 
a master of none. : cinemakat1228@yahoo.com 

Andrew Kanosky wants you to know a few things. He was born, now he’s older. Kids, if you 
want to piss off yr parents, buy real estate in imaginary places. : getyoursockson@hotmail.com 
Zdravka Evtimova lives in Bulgaria where there are wonderful gardens. She is fond of inventing 
chracters for each garden she has seen, and tends to put these chracters in short stories. Gardens 
and stories, rains and arid lands meet sometimes in her stories, other times her stories go hungry 
because it is winter and there is no fruit. : zevtimova@yahoo.com 

Mary Jane Caro is fond of 4letter words, peering myopically at people through library book- 
shelves, and burning the outside of marshmallows. She has both direction & magnitude and 
hopes to one day have a breakfast cereal named after her. : maryjane.caro@gmail.com 

Julia McClenon is a regular competitor at poetry slams in California and has been in several 
plays. Her Nikon is her sidekick. She is convinced that she's nocturnal by nature and wants to 
know why she didn't get night vision too. Freakin cats. And owls. They mock her inadequacy!!! : 
jipsyju@yahoo.com 

Michael Audi: aspiring hotel lounge singer. Big Mike is a proud member of Mamoun’s, enjoys 
eating animals, dog burgers, and karaoke. : mjaudi@gmail.com 

Nathan Leslie has published two collections of short fiction, most recently A Cold Glass of Milk 
(Uccelli Press, 2003). Uccelli Press will publish his next collection of fiction, Drivers, in the 
summer of 2005, and Ravenna Press will publish his collection of flash fiction, Reverse Negative, 
also in 2005. : nathan_21045@yahoo.com 

Daniel Cambil enjoys pictures and is a member of VSL. (visuel.org). Hei is renowned for his light 
rhetoric delight. Last month (December), he had a vernissage at Galerie Accidentelle entitled “A 
boys choir approaching the speed of light (pandora)”. We, the editors, highly approve of his 
artwork. visuel.org : daniel@visuel.org 


Daniel Spitzberg and Ilya Zaychik are all of the following: nuts, bolts, (i.e., the editors), 
apologists, couriers, artists, photographers... Daniel paints, messes around with pieces of wood, 
and has trouble when his ideas get out of hand... Ilya once printed out a piece of paper that said: 
“every hour doing something else could be time spent writing.” 
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Paul Kremsky 


School Boy 
by Gaël Meagher 


I was born from nothing at all. 


I. 
There are new senses, new mornings where I feel different. 


New emotions, new settings, originating within myself. 








Uzodinma Okehi 


Thought it was over for Rockwell... 


The sad fact was that, for me, inspiration was almost always useless. So useless, to the extent that I began to 
doubt if it might even exist, rather, that it was likely just another of those commonplace myths, exploded by 
everyday experience. On the other hand, there was a purpose to life. There was something in every day, 
some growing certainty that I was convinced of, no matter how far things got out of hand. I was in Hong 
Kong and alive for some good reason and if I couldn't count on inspiration to deliver me then there had to be 
some other way . . . But you thought it was over for the Rockwell . . . Vaulting, leaping over the fence, like 
counting sheep, I was capable of almost anything to procrastinate, filing any act under that grand heading of 
inspiration . . . I was up at three in the morning, splashing water in my face, I was outside playing basketball 
in the rain . . . Drinking quarts, gallons, of oolong tea, then jogging through the corridor in knee-high socks 
pumping my arms like a marathoner . . . P d give myself innocuous, hopeful-sounding names . . . Bobby 
Auspices, like Rockwell, inexplicably, but you could say that it was sometimes necessary in those days to 
escape my own skin just to put down the first word . . . Which was probably how I started drawing . . . 
Because I was writing first, for years, stories about this and that with little pictures and doodles of cities 
bridging over the margins. Or was it vice-versa? Drawing, writing, but mainly procrastinating, sitting at the 
desk over blank sheets then back to bed, untroubled sleep as if I’d put away the pen for years, only to wake 
hours, days later in fevered sweats . . . I was listening to avant-garde jazz, to Jamiroquai and Cantopop tapes 
I found half-crushed in the garbage can . . . An odd recording from somewhere that was nothing but the 
tympani drum . . . All part and parcel of fighting the good fight, which was what I told myself, in fact this 
was one of many chimerical notes I jotted down while working on comics, writing right over the margins 
beside the panel borders. These notes then became new ideas, new credos and plans for other books, like 
riddles of science and pseudo-poetry concerning crocodiles, cyborgs, monkeys . . . Not only that, but other 
pictures, little sketches, breakdowns . . . treatments of water, which were tricky . . . futuristic skyscrapers and 
more mythological beasts, rearing up . .. More morphological schemes concerning flamingoes and sunken 
treasure . . . Anything, at all, in fact, aside from concrete solutions to the problems that lay before me on the 
drawing board. Before I had come to Hong Kong I had hardly worked a day in my life and maybe this was 
part of the problem. If I was a fool to believe that inspiration alone would save me then this was the ripcord 
process of crashing, freefall, through my own delusions. I had no worries, no real responsibilities but the pen 
trembled in my hand and the world was at stake in my dreams... 
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Joseph Galván . 


I remember I was around thirteen or so when I first began making friends. There was 
this kid named Roel who went to the same middle school as I did. I was in my 
awkward days then. I quickly fell in love with him and my whole life was devoted to 
the thought or memory of this guy. One day I got his telephone number from him and 
I decided to give him a call, purely out of friendship. His mother picked up. I asked if 
he was there. She said he was getting ready for some kind of basketball game. Then she 
hung up. The next day I was surprised to find that his mother had told him that she 
didn't like boys calling the house. The friendship ended right then and there. I was 
heartbroken. 


Seal Test 
by Chris Tucker 


Ilya Zaychik 
Visitation Rights 


I have a friend. He is a very dear friend. He wears the expression of a puppy who has just been pulled 
out of the water and is about to apologize for falling in. With his left hand in the pocket of his green 
corduroy slacks, leaning on the side of his turn-of-the-century brown loafers, he turns the right one, 
thumb out and palm up, and says 'sorry' with the aplomb of a Nova Scotian tourist when asked how 
he is doing (all the while half-shrugging and curling his lower lip deferentially, then turning to you 
with big blue eyes and mouth slightly open to tell you to tell him where to get coffee or what to think 
about sunsets). He is a very dear friend. 


His name is Macdonnell but we call him lots of things: Mac the Knife, Mac the Finger, Mac the Truck, 
MacAttack, Big Mac, AFLAC, Maxi Pad. We substitute amusing, skin-deep monikers for core-cleans- 
ing conversation, painting over our problems with one coat of jokes. We all live by ourselves, in large 
apartment buildings. It just worked out this way from the start, and it suits our needs perfectly. A 
destructive support group, alcoholics anonymous with all members still on the sauce. 


Macdonnell, though, is a very nervous sort, and recently I have begun to worry that he is slipping 
away from us. We are all teetering on the edge of our high-rise balconies, but Macdonnell no longer 
has full control of his equilibrium. We suspected as much from him, him most of all. I have never 
known him to relax, to slow down, even. Always he is moving, scurrying about, tending to some task 
he never seems close to finishing. That is why our visits to his apartment are tense until we hear his 
jumpy voice on the other end of the intercom before he buzzes us in, warning us that his place is a 
mess. A pristine mess. Then, our mission accomplished, we wonder what we have left to do here. 


Lately he has been worse than usual. His three a.m. coffee and ice-cream binges only serve to destabi- 
lize him further. Now he cannot sit in one place for more than two seconds and every time I scratch 


my ngse he asks me if anything is wrong, seeking justification for keeping me there so 
late in my frustrated assurances that everything is fine. Every time he gets up he asks 

me if I want anything. Tonight he has already served me coffee, made me a salad, and 
almost shined my shoes. 


‘I want to sleep, WackyTomaccy,’ I whine, exhausted from a night spent consoling. 
“What did you want to tell me?’ 


‘Oh, sorry, man. I don’t mean to keep you,’ he protests while washing his stove. ‘Just 
give me one second.’ He emphasizes ‘one.’ 


Finally I convince him to sit still, though I concede him the ability to roll around the 
room in his office chair. 


. ‘Listen, man, I am freaking out. I haven't been able to fall asleep lately, right, and every 
time I get close, at exactly four-thirty in the morning, I hear the elevator door clang 
open, two steps to the right and three successive “thuds”, the last one right at my 
neighbor's door. It's driving me insaaane, man.’ 


He runs his hands through his hair and exhales noisily. I can see he has not slept in a 
week. He continues: 


‘I don't know, I'm beginning to think he's doing it just to spite me. He probably stops in 
front of my front door and laughs at me because he knows he's not letting me fall 
asleep. The first night I didn't notice the 
elevator when it opened, just the dull 
crash of the papers. Oh yeah, I forgot to 
tell you, it's the Gazette delivery boy. I 
don't know, man, and the next night, I 
just stayed up and waited for it because I 
figured if I could prepare myself for his 
arrival, he wouldn't catch me by surprise 
and I wouldn't be so freaked out. But 
when I heard the elevator door clang 
open again and the two steps I got the 
fear, man, hardcore. I thought he was 
going to kick down my door and demand 
I subscribe to his shitty paper.' 


I sigh. I put my elbow on my knee, my 
head in my hand and rub my forehead 
methodically while sighing. I consider 
calling for backup but quickly realize that 
the other Sultans of Solitary are likely to 
be asleep at this hour. I raise my head to 
the ceiling and rub my eyes in exaspera- 
tion. I’m keeping this whole dam operation from bursting, but I also live alone. I don't 
have a nickname. Who has got their finger in my mind-hole? 





I sigh and picture Macdonnell sitting up in bed at four-thirty in the morning, covers 
pulled up to his chin, dripping with cold sweat, dreading and yet needing that elevator 
door, the two steps, the three thuds, so he can continue conjuring up the demonic paper 
boy's motives in driving him to insanity. I consider shining a rational, logical light on the 
situation, hoping I can assuage Macdonnell's fears by pointing out that there is no way 
the paper boy knows him or cares about him, and that perhaps he, Macdonnell, should 
invest in some stress-relieving massage therapy. Quickly, though, I understand the 


futility of the endeavor. For Macdonnell, the paper boy is already a CIA agent sent to 
investigate his connection to the mysterious disappearance of a lemon-scented moist 
towelette from the bathroom of a Greyhound bus traveling from Raleigh, North Carolina 
to Savannah, Georgia in late August of this year, on which Macdonnell was allegedly 
spotted by a senile, one-eyed Confederate. It is no use; even Macdonnell's own violent 
aversion to public restrooms will not dissuade his conviction in such a sensible scenario. 
I sigh again and check my watch. Three forty-five. I look up at Macdonnell who has 
stopped, momentarily, and is slouched in his chair, staring helplessly at me. I even 
sympathize with him a little. Many times I myself have instigated a conspiratorial 
fantasy regarding some minute detail of my routine. It is a game I— we — play. Even a 
delusional paranoid maintains a modicum of excitement in his life, an all-consuming 
exercise in mental gymnastics, no matter how trivial, unhealthy, or utterly insane. It 
passes the time, keeps you near the fulcrum, in a twisted way. 


He wants me to tell him that it is nothing, just a paper boy on his route, and that he is a 
freak, a paranoid freak that needs serious help. This is also a tactic I know too well; if I 
oblige, I apply the counter-pressure Macdonnell craves and his deluded reasoning gains 
momentum. He is faced with the challenge of converting a skeptic while simultaneously 
elucidating his logic, the sound of his voice validating his crazed ravings. 


But tonight I am too tired, and I cannot be bothered to convince a determined lunatic of 
his sanity. He does not want to know that everything is going as planned, and it is the 
plan that has failed him. He wants me to scratch his diversion behind the ear by denying 
its existence. He must look within and discover nothing. This is the first step. This is 
what I have discovered. If I cannot sleep it is because I have nothing to dream about, 
while the high-rise always snores with marked regularity. 


‘Jesus, Macdaddy 3000, it's four. I don't know what to tell you. Why don't you stare 
through the eyehole when he comes, that way you'll see if he's really mocking you or if 
he doesn't even know you exist?' I get up to go. 


'Hey, man, that's a really good idea. I think I just might do that. I really need to get some 
sleep, man. I'm soooo tired.’ 


‘I know, man, I know.’ 


We part ways and I hurry to the elevator and to the exit. I check my watch: four eleven. 
For ten minutes I stand on the sidewalk and breathe in until my nostrils hurt. I watch the 
lights twenty floors up on the huge buildings that surround me and wonder how they 
maintain their equilibrium. I see a TV flickering. 


Suppressing a smile, I march back into Macdonnell’s building and head to the elevator. It 
is four twenty-nine as I enter. I press his floor. At four-thirty, the elevator door clangs 
open. I take two solid steps to the right and turn. I can feel him blinking, shivering, 
smiling, on the other side of the eyehole. I grin wide and tomahawk the rolled-up paper 
at his door. I hear him scream. 


He is a very dear friend. 


i Jackson Lassiter 


New Jersey Non Sequitur 


Webster says: 

an inference that does not follow 
from the premises; 

a statement 

(as a response) 

that does not follow logically 
from anything previously said. 


I say: 

fleeing one-armed bandits 

through chill of winter night, 

broke and cold - 

air through open window 

fends off sleep - 

Atlantic City Expressway 

paves way for quick escape. 

But not so fast that I don't have time to read 
PAP SMYR 

on the personalized license plate 

dangling precariously 

from the rear 

of a much-dinged, primer-grey SUV. 

As I pass — no time for caution in rapid flight - 
swarthy mustached man 

in grimy maintenance uniform 

nods my way. 





Incongruous 
by Frank Barbara 





Paul A. Toth 
Resurrecting Homer 


White Boy Floyd was dead, gone now the most famous modern 
trombone player in New Orleans, although famous was hardly the word for 
the closed circle respect he enjoyed. In his honor, only a lone trombone 
player tagged along to St. Louis Cemetery #3, and only he would play When 
the Saints Go Marching In on the way back. 

They carried him through the French Quarter, the long parade of 
mourners marching behind the casket. The trombone filled the air with an 
endless honk, a goose with a cold making a mockery of Nearer My God to 
Thee. The postcard blue sky seemed not to respect the proceedings, and the 
sun laughed at them with its relentless shimmer and sparkle. "You take 
yourselves too seriously," it seemed to say. But the mourners stared at the 
pavement, still wet from an early morning rain. In the dissipating water they 
found a more appropriate setting for the event. 

Meanwhile, Betty Floyd walked in front, and if the reason she did 
not weep for her husband remained a mystery to everyone else, it was no 
mystery to her. 

On June 7th, 1948, at 2:33 a.m., White Boy Floyd, a/k/a Milton 
Harris Floyd, awoke his bride, despite it having taken her two hours to fall 
asleep in a humidity that seemed capable of breeding a jungle. She rolled 
over, forehead wet with beads that reflected the moon like deliquescing 
jewels. Her expression said, "Do not disturb." Her frown registered fury. 
She was a woman who loved sleep. He knew this, yet could not stop himself 
from waking her. 

Milton had been awake even longer than Betty, three hours now, 
and not even two shots of vodka could put him under, as they so often did. 
He had stared at his trombone in the corner. It reminded him of a rifle. He 
looked at his wife, who he thought 
might be able to hold his sin like a 
bottle. He would slip a piece of paper 
that contained his secret into the bottle 
and let it drift across the sea. Perhaps 
Betty could dream it away during her 
many hours of sleep, send it away on a 
black sea, where it would sink to the 
bottom, never to be discovered, except 
perhaps by dreamt fish. 

"What?" Betty said, squinting 
at him as if he were an idiot who had 
broken into their house merely to 
disturb her sleep. 

"Well —" 

“Goddamn it, Milt,” she said, 
“if you got something to say, say it.” 

“Right,” he said, and ran his 





Speakeasy 
by ziggy cn 


hand through his soaked hair, the pomade gumming up his fingers. "There's 
something I haven't told you." 

She moved up on the pillow, resting her head on her palm. "Yes?" 

^No, nothing like that. I've never lied to you about that kind of thing. 
It's my father. He didn't die the way you think he did." 

“You said he died of heart failure." 

"That's what I said, but that ain't what happened. What happened is I 
shot him, when I was 13 years old." 

"You what?" 

“I said I shot him when I was 13 years old, and for no damn good reason, 
really. I mean, he punished me. He slapped me around pretty damn good one 
day for some dumb thing I did. But I don't think that's why I did it. I really don't 
know why I did it. There was a gun lying by the table, and after punishing me, he 
went outside. While he was gone, I picked up the gun to see if it was loaded. It 
was, and when he came back inside, I just pulled the trigger, and that was that. 
That's how I ended up in that orphanage. I guess he did die of heart failure, but it 
wasn't from natural causes." 

She turned to face the pillow. He thought she might cry, but instead her 
mouth hung open a little, as if she might be sick. He started to touch her shoulder 
but pulled back. She turned, looked at him and said, "So you're gonna kill me the 
first time you get mad? Is that what I got to worry about from now on, for the rest 
of my life?" 

Although he shook his head no, he knew that's exactly what she would 
worry about. For now, she closed her eyes and went back to sleep, leaving him 
with his trombone/rifle. Her jeweled forehead shone even brighter, as if she had 
become illuminated with the newfound knowledge of her husband's true nature. 


After the proceedings, they all met at Luke Crawford's big house in the 
Garden District. To no one's surprise, Betty found an armchair and remained 
aloof, sipping a gin and tonic, thinking that Milton Harris Floyd could not 
possibly have died of anything other than what he had: heart failure. She 
believed that in such a world as this, the jokes build upon themselves and get less 
and less funny to everyone but whoever constructs them, God or whoever, 
whatever. Her life had been one joke upon the next until even she began to 
believe she might as well not move but let paralysis serve as her final statement. 

She watched the mourners mull, linger, chatter, shuffle, smoke, drink, 
giggle, chortle, pat backs, shake hands, kiss cheeks, embrace, embrace, embrace. 
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No one said a word to her because no one liked her. All those musicians 
thought she held Milton back, that when he was having a good time, she 
stopped it, that when he smiled, she frowned, and that when his spirit 
lifted, she demanded an emergency landing. She knew they were right, 
and she did not regret it. She was Milton's prison term and he was 
serving life. That was his price for deceiving her, for all the times she 
had checked in closets and under beds for a rifle, and for the thousand 
occasions when she had watched him play and imagined bullets flying 
from the bell of his trombone. 

Someone touched her shoulder. She looked down at a 
wrinkled old black hand that could have been anybody's. She shook 
free of it. The anonymous man sighed and walked away. She wanted to 
say, "What do you know, you old fool? You think you knew Milton? 
You didn't know a goddamned thing." 

But then she began to wonder if Milton had confessed his 
secret to the musicians. Just what kind of man was Milton? She had 
stopped trying to find out on the night of his confession and simply kept 
her distance from him thereafter, attending what events were necessary 
and avoiding the rest. 

She stood and wandered outside for some air. On the way, she 
wondered why she had never left. She could have packed her things 
and fled one night when he was out of town. It would have been so 
easy, yet she had stayed. 

She began to worry that she had stayed in love with him all 
those years, lying to herself then and now. In the front yard, she 
shuffled in the sunlight and wiped away the beads of sweat that 
reminded her of That Night, as she called it. There was That Night 
when he confessed, and now there was That Day when he died. 

A frantic energy came over Betty. She had a feeling she had 
better hurry away, before someone grabbed her elbow and said, "We 
knew all along, but we forgave him. You should have, too, but it's too 
late now. You cheated old Milton, but you cheated yourself worse." 


She rushed away, toward the cemetery. 
ok 

At the orphanage, certain children were allowed into music 
class. They had to pass an entrance exam meant to discern who had 
enough talent to bother trying to teach, and Milton was one of them. A 
week later, he was led into a large closet with eleven other children. 
There were a dozen dilapidated instruments: drum kit, French horn, 
trumpet, xylophone, clarinet, saxophone, violin, cello, flute, tuba, oboe 
and trombone. It was the trombone that Milton noticed. There was 
something safe about it, something that told him it was simpler than the 
other instruments. And even when he learned it was not as simple as he 
had thought, he still felt safe with it, perhaps because it was taller than 
he was at the time. It was like having a bigger, stronger best friend in 
whose presence he did not feel threatened. Over time, he forgot the 
reasons for his attachment to the instrument. He only knew that when 
he held the trombone, he felt like a frightened baby given its safety 
blanket. 

Lx 

The topic of Milton's deed never arose throughout all the years 
that followed, at least verbally. Yet it was always in the air, buzzing in 
his ear like a fly. Sometimes, when he read the newspaper or watched 


television, he caught Betty staring at him. He knew what she was thinking. It took everything he had not 
to snap at her, but he did not care to raise the issue. He would choke back his anger, swallowing hard. 
Before long, he would find himself stirring a drink in the kitchen. He would down one drink right there, 
then pour another and return to the living room. On his return, Betty would sigh and leave the room. 

“Lord,” Milton would whisper to himself, “if only I didn't deserve it.” 

dk 

The simple marker stated, “ Milton Harris Floyd, July 2, 1926 - August 18, 1979." It was a small 
plot, as if he had been buried in one of those New York City studio apartments they stayed in when he 
was on tour. Poor dead Milton, she thought, shaking her head. 

Strange recriminations began to creep into her mind as the hot breeze wilted her hair. For one 
thing, he had wanted to be cremated, and now she realized she had ignored his wishes not because she 
objected to cremation but out of spite. She was even angrier with him on the day he died, realizing he 
had never earned enough to leave her anything, that she would spend her last years struggling to survive 
on Social Security. She wondered if she could have his body exhumed and cremated later that week, but 
then thought better of making such a phone call. He would just have to lie in the earth, that's all, the 
same earth his dead father occupied. 

^Why'd you do it,” she whispered. “I guess it don't matter. It don't matter at all now." 

She turned and started walking home. The sky was beginning to cloud over, but she knew it 
wouldn't rain; the exact same 
weather had been occurring for 
two weeks now, a bright blue 
morning sky followed by a 
cloudy but rainless afternoon. 
The sky was a pregnant woman 
who would never give birth. 

*k* 

At the orphanage, a 
social worker of some kind 
would stop by once a month and 
interview all the children. Milt 
hated the interviews, as it always 
seemed they were digging for 
something, the secret he did not 
want to reveal. And the one 
thing they always picked at him 
about was his father. Each time, 
Mrs. Miller would ask, “Now 
what happened to your father, 
Milton?” But he would just 
shake his head. “Okay,” she 
would say. "If you don't want to 
talk about it, maybe next time." 
Then Mrs. Miller would ask him 
if his mind raced, if he ever 
thought he was someone special, 
someone whose name would go 
down in history. Somehow, he 
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knew he should answer that he was no one special, just another person, and 
that’s what he said. Yet he did believe he was someone special, that his name 
would go down in history. The music teacher had already said he was 
enormously gifted, that perhaps he should seek a scholarship or join the 
Marines so he could play in their band. 

Later, long after he left the orphanage, he realized Mrs. Miller 
thought he was manic depressive. But even if he was — and his mind 
certainly did race sometimes, race so fast he had to clutch something or else 
pitch forward and faint — he could not stand being asked those questions 
again, like a criminal at the interrogftion table with a white hot lightbulb 
overhead. No, he would make his own way and somehow survive, even if 
sometimes what he thought happened and what really happened separated 
just a bit, like a double exposure photograph. 

eK 


Betty was turning the key to her apartment door when that same 
hand that grasped her shoulder at Luke Crawford’s house now touched her 
hand. 

“Betty,” he said. 

She recognized the voice. She knew it was Luke Crawford without 
turning to look at him. Instead, she stared at the door. 

“Your guests,” she said. 

“They can take care of themselves. Can I come in?” 

She hesitated before nodding yes. He pulled his hand away. She 
finished turning the key, then pushed the door open. She moved slowly 
toward a chair by the window. Luke closed the door and sat in a chair on the 
other side of the table that separated them. He looked out the other window. 

“Sure is gray outside,” he said. 

“Mm,” she said. 

“Betty, I’ve got a strange feeling about things. In fact, I’ve had a 
strange feeling about things since the day you and Milt got married.” 

“Is that right?" 

“Yes, and I’m not the only one who noticed. Something changed 
after the marriage, not just with you but Milt, too. He was always heavy with 
the world, but something weighed down even heavier on him all these years 
since.” 

She touched the table as if to steady herself, but she did not look at 
Luke. Instead, she stared at the gray wall of clouds. 

“What happened? There’s nobody that’s gonna know, Betty, nobody 
but you and me. You know me and Milt was best friends. We played all over 
this country. I knew just about every secret Milt had, except for this. Now that 
he’s gone — well, it won’t hurt me knowing, would it? It would help me, 
Betty. It would help me live with his being gone.” 

She turned and looked at Luke. His eyes were so red he might have 
been high on something, only Luke never even drank. His black eyes seemed 
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Gold 
by Daniel Spitzberg 


smudged, as if they were dissolving, the pupils invisible. He sat with his 
elbows on his knees, his hands folded. It did not seem to phase him that she 
was staring at him, nor did Betty flinch from his gaze. 

"You knew all his secrets?" she said. 

" All but one, I think. That's my guess." 

"It's a good guess," she said. "I do think there's one thing you don't 
know, that nobody but I knew, and it's been weighing down on me since the 
day he told me. I was the one weighed down with the world, and it was 
heavy, very, very heavy. He handed that weight to me. He gave it to me. I 
didn't want it, but now I had it, and now that he's dead, I still got it. 

“He told me the night of the wedding. If only we could have afforded 
a honeymoon, maybe he would have been distracted and kept it to himself. 
Instead, we're both lying there, and we can't get to sleep in the heat. Every hot 
night since reminds me of it, every single one. And when I finally get to sleep, 
he wakes me up, and then he tells me. I'll never forget the words. He says, 
‘What happened is I shot him, when I was 13 years old.’ I was just a girl. Just 
a girl. I didn't know what to think. I didn't know if I should run or call the 
police or call a lawyer. Instead, I just stayed. I tried to forget, but I couldn't. I 
couldn't forget for one single second what he said that night." 

Luke was still staring at her. "I don't understand. Shot who?" 

"But I thought you knew all his secrets," she said. "I thought he told 
you everything. You mean to tell me he left one thing out? But I thought you 
two were best friends." 

"We were, Betty. But I don't know what you're talking about." 

"What I'm talking about is his father. He shot his father, when he was 
13 years old. That makes him crazy. Capable of anything. He might have shot 
me, but I guess I was lucky. Yeah, I was real lucky, all right." 

Luke shook his head. He was no longer staring at her; he was staring 
at the floor. "Betty," he said, "that ain't true." 

"Oh, because he never told you, it ain't true? It's true. Why else 
would he tell me? Who would make up something like that against himself?" 

“All these years, you thought that happened? Lord, Betty. Lord, 
that's too sad for me to even think about." 

“Well, you think about it. That's what I’ve been thinking about for 
decades now. Decades and decades." 

"But," he said, standing and resting his hands against the window 
frame, "that's just not what happened. Killed his father? No. Milt's father ran 
away after his mother died, Betty. Milt was just so ashamed of it. He blamed 
himself. He told all kinds of stories. I guess he was a strange, mixed up kid, so 
it's easy to see why he might have thought it was all his fault. But I never 


heard that one before. I know I'm right because one day we drove through the town where he 
knew his father lived, a little town in Georgia not far from Atlanta. He showed me his name in 
the phone book. He picked up the phone and dropped a dime in the slot, but then he hung up. 
He never said a word after that, and I never dared ask him about it. But his father was alive, all 
right. Unless there's more than one Homer Gene Floyd." ' 

Betty stood and mimicked Milt, resting her hands against the window frame behind 
her chair. Would the clouds never break? Would the rain never come? 

^What's the weather?" she said. "Will it rain?" 

“Lord, it's a funny world,” Milt said. “It’s just a funny world. That's why nothing 
surprises me. Hell, for all I know, it may never rain again." 





Truth and Light 
by Josh Feldman 


One day it rained. I was walking from my old class and happened to notice that there 
were many different clumps of mushrooms sitting around the edge of the field. I bent 
down to touch them. They were delicate and fleshy, almost cool to the touch. When no 
one was looking I stepped on one. It immediately changed from a mustard yellow to a 
deep black. I decided to step on all the mushrooms I saw. Later, when I told my biology 
professor about this, he said that that mushroom was very rare; that it never sprouted 
up in this place. I felt stupid for having stepped so liberally on such a rare specimen, 
but I felt really good stepping on something smaller than me. 


IE 
I wake up late, eleven AM, 


You're already awake, and we lie for an hour 
Kissing and talking, not wanting to move. 


I make us breakfast. 





Danielle Roesch 


TO the non coffee drinker: 


Dumbfounded I say it aloud, 
“He doesn't wanna get coffee with me?” 





Schadenfreude 
by Andrew Kanosky 
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Zdravka Evtimova 
Bad Brandy 


It was only natural that her husband had to look for some job in Spain or Italy so one day 
he, together with dozens of men like him, dressed in denim pants and thick cheap padded coats, 
boarded a very cheap buss to Madrid. Although Zina quarreled with him in the evening, in the 
morning she gave him a little money before he left; she lied to him and said it was the last she had 
and spoke about the debts he had left her. She had to live through days which were darker than the 
bus he had boarded; her life took her to the gloomy room which she pompously called “my office". 
She was a ticket collector. 

She had eagerly expected the minute she'd remain by herself. She was going to have the 
time of her life; she'd be free from his sour face and his constant grumbling. 

Her sons, too, should beat it and look for jobs somewhere in Spain. They were like him: 
blabbermouths who never found a good enough pace for themselves. Both were constantly broke 
and made their best to wheedle a lev (40€) or two out her. She hid her money so they grubbed 
around the house and delved in her old clothes, but most naturally found nothing. She kept her 
money at the office in her desk drawer. There she kept the banknotes stuck in old notebooks. When 
her sons' big backs sunk into the cheap bus, bound for Cordoba, she heaved a sigh of relief. 

It was wonderful at home during the first week alone: the silence and the TV set took turns 
to entertain her and she could not get enough of it. Then suddenly evenings and the wind began to 
annoy her. Actually, nothing was better excluding the fact her sons and her husband had left. 

She should ask somebody in for a chat, she thought; she didn't care who that person would 
be. After a week of neatness she had enough of her TV set. She bought a bottle of wine and drank 
half of it. Zina was a strong woman unlike the irresolute gasbag, her husband. She went to her 
neighbor who lived in Entrance C of their block of flats. 

She had not seen him for ages, but disliked him all the same: he and her husband would be 
out boozing in the cheap pub hours on end. The man made you think of the fence of a deserted 
house: heavy, battered, rickety. In the evenings, Zina saw him leave the pub staggering on the way 
to his apartment, some stray dogs trailing behind his back. 


Stoyan, that was how the man was called, looked very surprised when she saw Zina at the 
door of his home. She stood there, disgusted with his baggy pants. 

"What do you want?" Stoyan asked. He didn't care he should hitch up his pants: the brown 
saggy skin of his belly glistened like a muddy puddle in the dim light. She hated the thought of 
entering his flat. Neither did she want to go back home and stare at the TV or at her sons' photo- 
graphs. Even from their photographs on the wall they wanted money from her. 

“My husband asked me to take care of you while he's in Spain," she lied. 

“What?” If he had finished with only “what” she could have lived through it, but the man 
swore and Zina hated dirty words. 

“Tve cooked some potato soup." 

"I don't want your potato soup," Stoyan reached out a hand to slam the door in her face. 


When Zina thought of “men” she meant her own husband. She was convinced all men 
were as identical as the blotches on the windowpanes in her living room. She could handle them. 

"I've got good plumb brandy,” she said. She had no good brandy at all; there was half of 
bottle of swill her husband had failed to drink because she had hidden it in the box with a pair of 
old shoes. She would have hidden the whole house from her husband if she had the chance. 

"You are lying about the brandy," Stoyan said as he pushed her to the door, a hesitant 
stream of hope oozing out of his voice. 

“It won't hurt you to come and check how it tastes," she said. 








Zina descended the stairs. She was right: 
he was scuffing his heels behind her, his slippers 
slow and unenthusiastic. She did not like men in 
slippers. Zina wondered where she would bring 
him: not in her sitting room. His smell could kill 
her flowers. The kitchen, yes, she'd take him to the 
kitchen. 

She took out two old tumblers that she 
had tucked away in the closet. Stoyan didn't 
deserve a decent glass. 

“Why are the glasses so small? I am not 
ill,” the man said flopping down on her couch. She 
had washed the bedcover a week ago, and the 
' greasy stains on his pants made her sick. “Give me 
that one," he added, his forefinger pointing at the 
only glass on the table, the one from which she had 
drunk milk in the morning. 

Unwillingly, she gave him the glass and 
produced the bottle of brandy. In fact it was a not a 
bottle, but a demijohn, its plastic cover long gone. Stoyan stretched across the table for it. 

“Wait!” she stopped him her tone of voice exactly like the one she used as she talked to her 
husband. Stoyan rose from the couch, his pants slipping down the brown pool of his naked skin. She 
was afraid he might beat it so she hurriedly poured some brandy into his glass. Stoyan snatched at it. 





Taking A Shine 
by Mary Jane Caro 


"Give me an appetizer," he said. "You had me fooled about the brandy. It's rotten." 

“I don't have any appetizer,” Zina answered. She calculated that if he went on boozing like 
that she'd soon have to face the dry bottom of the demijohn. She was mad at herself: she had to hide 
part of the brandy in advance. 

“Give me bread then,” he said stretching his legs. Before she could cut a slice of bread for 
him, Stoyan grabbed at the loaf, tore a big chunk of it and gobbled it down. She stiffened hardly able 
to conceal her disgust, then tore a little piece of bread and chewed at it slowly, deliberating. She had 
some cheese in her fridge, of course, but no, no cheese for him. Anyway, she could produce some 
appetizer after all. She opened the fridge and took out a jar of small green peppers that were so hot 
they could kill half the town. She took one pepper out of the jar and nibbled at it. Stoyan caught hold 
of the knife, tried to stick it into a pepper, failed, and thrust thumb and forefinger into the jar. She 
poured another glass of brandy for him — a stingy, half full one. The man, however, took the demi- 
john, filled his glass and gulped it down, watching her closely. After awhile, he bit off another chunk 
from the loaf, tried to chew it, but choked on it. 

Zina made up her mind it was about time: she wouldn't let him drink all her brandy. She 
reached out her hand and touched the place where a patch of his brown skin gleamed: hard skin, 
pierced by a wiry black hairs. 

“What the hell are you doing?" the man snarled, but she paid no attention to him. Here and 
there, the elastic of his pants hung loose, torn from the cloth. Zina would not let her husband put on 
such lousy pants. Not upon her life. A thought crossed her mind; she had already squandered so 
much brandy. That sobered her. 

“I fell for you years ago," she told the man. Her lie seemed barefaced and made her uneasy. 
She took the glass from Stoyan and poured the rest of the dreggy brandy into her mouth. It tasted 
horrible. His skin, like sand paper under her fingers, felt itchy but there was no going back. She filled 
another glass for him. Actually, Zina did not let him have the booze to himself. She was more clever 
than that. “Your pants. . .take them off," she said. 

He gaped at her, spilling some of his brandy on the floor. 

“I... I am friends with your husband. . ." Stoyan mumbled. 

"| don't mind that," Zina said. 


It was pleasant, quite as nice as with her husband. 
"Slow down," she said, entirely forgetting about his belt with the rusty buckle she disliked. 
It felt good, yet she had the feeling that there as so much dust in the cracks of his skin that if she 


threw some seeds of a weed, the weed would strike roots right there in his hands. The man muttered a word 
but Zina paid no attention. l 

"You'll be all right,” she said, calculating it was about time she poured more brandy for him. 

"You are g. . . g. ..great. . .” Stoyan breathed. 

She couldn't care less how great she was. 

“Don’t breathe in my face," she said. 


The man, big, his skin hard, tried to sit up. She stopped him and looked him in the face. 

"My husband is your friend, isn't he?" 

“Well...” he started. 

"He's your friend I'll take care of you while he's away,” Zina said. "Come to me tomorrow at 7 PM. 

"BUE..." 

She hated men who said "but." 

"Maybe we shouldn't. . ." he stammered. 

"Bring some food," she said as she rummaged in the pocket of her dressing gown. When her 
husband was at home she used to put a list of groceries that he had to buy from the supermarket. She had 
prepared a similar list earlier in the day. 


Julia McClenon 


A Nearly Justified Cigarette 


I inhale it again, relieving only temporarily the already tempo- 
rary stress existing in my sleepy spirit. My exhalation isn't as 
soothing as the smoke and steam mixture looks rising from my 
lips. 


A soggy, half-smoked, burnt-brown edged cigarette lies before 
me, six feet and counting. I’m coming closer; is this a real-life 
foreshadowing? The likelihood that I will turn into the human 
equivalent of a soggy shriveling cancer stick ought to match 
that of anybody's. We all breathe the same damned air. The 
carcinogens I'm exhaling are the same particles that are soon to 
be inhaled by someone's car, not fully filtered, but quite nicely 
tempered, and dispersed into the enclosed interior of the 
automobile. It will be disguised as comforting warm air. The 
car's inhabitants might as well be taking a drag with me. 


Contrary to usual reactions, I’m not disgusted by drawing 
nearer my own death. This is when, typically, I would convince 
myself that if I take one more drag - fuck it, even half a drag, 
that I will one hundred percent for sure no doubt die of lung 
cancer. The possibility of such a likely event is enough to defeat 
the purpose of the cigarette in the first place. Why do I kill 
myself? I like to think I’m helping Mother Nature. Of course, I 
Ws like to think a lot of things. I also like to think that the ass 
“My Wife, She is...” monkey who just cut me off didn’t do it on purpose. And I like 
by Michael Audi to think that the customers who literally throw their money at 
me onto the counter will be tortured somehow in the future by 
the same ridiculous pain which arises from their existence in 
my life. 





This is why I was lighting the cigarette in the first place; this is 
one of many nearly justifiable reasons for participating in the 
pleasure-inducing process of blackening my lungs, and aiding 
in Death’s battle against their function. 





Nathan Leslie 


Brauner's Muse 


Figure 19 

I am a diamond. Apparently a diamond. Perhaps a cubic crystal within anothef crystal. 
Perhaps a three-dimensional scrawled star, the kind you make on your binder in second grade. 
Background fog. Rounded corners. Like an antique playing card. 

Figure 20 

Iam still a diamond (or crystal or star). But now I am within an egg or an oval. Perhaps I’m 
an eyeball. Some fog, though lighter. The egg is dark, clouding my vision. The fog is lifting. 
Something is about to happen. 

Figure 21 

The egg is not an egg or an oval. The egg is a widening sun. Yet, I am 
not within the sun. Instead, I dangle in front of the sun, where the nose should 
be. The sun looks cross-eyed. Eyes on the side of its face where the ears should 
be. Mouth full, as if smeared with lipstick, as if I'm a tropical fish. They may be 
wrinkles. The rays are quill paints, round until the tip. I don't understand 
what he's doing. More important: why is he subjecting me to this? 

Figure 22 

Complete torture. He has turned 
me into a rooster with a giant fish standing 
upright, with a dog head, with a man's 
face sideways and a sun on my forehead. 
My arms come from the fish head. I am 
holding mobiles. Musical notes and 
mobile parts abound. Sixty-six. My feet 
seem too thin to support the weight. My 
rooster tale is decorated with pebble holes. 
Questions abound. 

Figure 23 

He must be trying to oppress me. 
This is some sort of mental test. I am a 
hand with a face. My finger-hair stands on 
end — thumb, pinkie, middle finger. It is all 
very obvious. A wheel sun is behind me. 
A telephone moon is too. I strangle a 
chicken and squirt milk upon it with my 
pendulous breasts (at least Iam a woman 
again). In my left hand I hold a snake by the 
tail and squirt milk into its mouth. My breasts 
have mobile designs and arrows engraved 
upon them. I have a mustache number eight. 
I wear a skirt with pebble-holes and stripes. 
Trapezoid shoes. He doesn't seem to 
appreciate me. Otherwise, why would he 
make me so misshapen? 

Figure 24 

I am not sure why I deserve this. 
My breasts are horns. They emerge from my 
head. My milk fountain holds up a canoe of 
hair. I get a cliff of hair myself. Egyptian face 
and pose (at least I appear to be a person). Yet . 
my body is a triangle, and the sun only flower petals on my (smoking) 
middle. Still with the pebble holes. But now it's high heels by Daniel Cambil 
and a link of beads decorating around the perimeter of the 
triangle. He's tossing me a bone. Yet, he cares for me so little. 

Figure 25 

Older and wiser perhaps. More appreciative perhaps. I am granted color — purple, orange, 
green, blue, yellow. Yet, I am reverting back to sub-animal form. At least there is color. And human 
hands. I hold a mirror or a hammer, so even if my hands shoot from my extended beak, at least I’m 
doing. My mouth is a U. My lips are leaves. My eye is the sun. Yet I do have glorious purple, scaled 
talons. I do have a perfect yellow canary body. This is something. Something to build on. Flip the 
pages and see the transformation. 





diamond necklace, adorning girl 


III. 
Every ball has a box in it, 


And every box has a ball in it. 
This seems impossible; 
At the very least, it seems irrational. 


But circles are always irrational, 
And most of the time, boxes are, too. 
So the original idea is true, 


In fact, I can even prove it to you. 


Girl 
by Gaél Meagher 





Ilya Zaychik 


Five Moments From Now This Is 
Not Progress 


The ground is bleached a pale, dusty and desolate white—a film that does not come off. The 
pavement is cracked deep, reminding me of a lonely shoulder off a highway in Arizona I 
have never been to. Only it is cold. So cold, degrees lose all significance. 


"What's the weather?’ she asks. 

‘It’s fucking cold,’ I answer. 

There is a mutual wavelength there; we both know what the weather is. Unbearably spectacu- 
lar. 


When I walk through the park, the snow swirls about me in misty dunes and my vision is 
obscured by tiny grains of white powder. My feet sink in the unstable mass; every step a 
struggle. I shield my face with my sleeve and I recall a dangerous trek through an Egyptian 
desert that I have never been on. I arrive out of breath. 


"What's the matter?’ she inquires. 
‘I was walking,’ I reply. 
She nods understandingly. We both know what the journey entails. Exhilarating vulnerability. 


I have always done this. It really does not matter how little of my toes I can feel or how 
violently my crimson-cum-violet fingers are throbbing or how much mucus has dried on my 
face, I always stop. My shoelace is untied; I am not whole, I am blemished, I cannot con- 
tinue. There are loose ends, flailing. How can I arrive in Arizona, then Egypt, with an untied 
shoelace? I approach new and distant lands with an ancient stubbornness to change. 


This she is unable to comprehend. The wavelength has ruptured. The nod is an exasperated 
sigh and a defeated collapse into a nearby chair. Suddenly, solitary highway shoulders and 
desert voyages are as far away from us as the distances indicate. 

"What's new?’ she obliges. 

‘Nothing,’ I concede, reaching for my boots. 


One fine morning Javier took me out across the field from my old college. He had a joint 
that he had rolled that morning, and we were going to smoke it. Actually he was, since I 
wasn't all that fond of pot in the first place. It was the start of summer. It wasn't that 
hot. We sat down on the cool grass. He lit the joint and passed it to me. I took a hit. It 
felt good. I passed it back to him. He looked at me quite soberly and said, you know joe, I 
don't think that I've been this happy being with someone this sober in my entire life. I 
laughed it off and we both looked out at the morning sun in the trees. 





Millstone was disappointed about the trip. His magic powers had 
proved to be a complete failure. But Rusty and Uncle Louie didn't think 
the trip had been a failure. Though they didn't get all the way to Africa, 
the sea voyage had been exciting! 





